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Introduction 


t some point in the 1960s, James Brown and his band started an epidemic that 
would forever change the face of modern music. Their nuclear version of soul and 
R&B inspired a movement that became known as “funk.” 


The tradition of funk guitar playing is all about one thing: groove. Groove is the holy grail 
of being “in the pocket,” which boils down to finding a great part and locking in with the 
rhythm section. When it all comes together, magic happens! 


This book will get you started with all of the basic techniques and chord knowledge you 
need to jump into the world of funk and groove guitar. The play-along CD is a fun, essen- 
tial element for applying the lessons. You'll be refining your groove as you play along with 
each example. 


Remember, funk is party music. It's meant to be fun—so enjoy the journey! 


Ross Bolton 


Before You Play... 


H are a few things you should consider before you start jamming: 


1) 


= 


Since the whole idea of funk guitar playing is to get tight with the bass and 
drums, try to practice with a metronome or a drum machine. If you’re using a 
drum machine, keep the pattern simple (hi-hat plays eighth notes, kick drum on 
beats 1 and 3, snare on 2 and 4). 


There is, of course, a CD provided for you to play along with the examples in the 
book. In most cases, each example will be played several times at a “performance” 
tempo, so you hear the part in context. That will be immediately followed by a 
slower, “practice” version, isolating the guitar with the drums. If you’re working 
without the CD, a good beginning tempo for most of the examples is around 
76-84 bpm. Once you get comfortable, the real groove zone is generally between 
84-102 bpm. 


For now, lose the effects. Distortion, delay, reverb... all that stuff will make it 
more difficult to hear whether you're playing in time. Once you get your tech- 
nique together, then start experimenting with a wah-wah pedal, phaser, etc. 


Finally, check out (if you haven’t already) the artists that created and defined the 
world of funk. A “greatest hits” CD by any of these bands would be worth listen- 
ing to: 


- James Brown - Sly & The Family Stone 
- Earth, Wind & Fire - Parliament/Funkadelic 
- Cameo - Ohio Players 

- Tower of Power - Prince 


Of course, there are many others... 


Getting Started 


Ss" most funk parts are based on a sixteenth-note subdivision, we'll begin by just 
scratching muted sixteenths. 


With your left hand resting lightly on the fretboard (just enough to mute the strings), begin 
strumming with your right hand. The example below shows that you begin with a down- 
stroke, alternating four strokes per beat. 


mov Vv nV A Ve von Vv AYNAN 
4 4 x I a oo ee Sa oe = a | "^ = downstroke 
4 — f j : V = upstroke 
—— c] = 
count: e & a 3 * $8 a Ho cob uu d Tue. 


As you play, keep your eye on your strumming hand, and apply these basic rules: 


a) Your wrist and arm should be loose! Also, try not to “fix” your fingers or wrist 
onto the guitar. 


b) Don't drag your pick across the strings. Instead, try to make it sound like you're 
hitting all of the strings at the same time. This will keep your sound tight and 
focused. 


c) Atthis point, you'll want to always keep your strumming hand moving in time 
with the music, and keep the volume of all the attacks even like a machine. It's 
also a good idea to tap your foot as you're playing. And finally... 


d) Play strong! This is no time to be shy. If you make a mistake, make a big, loud, 
ugly mistake. 


A word about counting: To keep better time while you play, try tapping your foot once for 
each beat (1, 2, 3, and 4) and using "e-&-a" to fill out the count, like this: 
“one-ee-and-uh, two-ee-and-uh, three-ee-and-uh, four-ee-and-uh." 


- Divide and Conquer 
© (isolating Sixteenths) 


No that you're wailing on the sixteenths, we'll use the ultimate funk chord—E9— 
to begin playing the attacks. To get the right sound on this voicing, try muting the 
sixth string with your left-hand thumb so that it doesn’t sound. (Note: Throughout this 
book, the root of the chord will be highlighted.) 


[] 6 fr 


© » root 21333 


The concept of isolating each of the sixteenths is, without a doubt, the most important ele- 
ment in developing your funk technique. As you play through the following examples, 
keep the volume of the scratches even with volume of the chord. Also, continue to tap 
your foot on beats 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


Downstrokes: The first and third sixteenth of each beat. The first sixteenth is called the 
downbeat—it's also your tempo or meter. The third sixteenth is called the upbeat. 


7 m m m m 
f= A a == = E == — - VIE Z = = — af 
2 $4 === EE 3 


E E9 m n | Rm ] ml 
= 


Upstrokes: The second and fourth sixteenth of each beat. Getting the upstrokes “just right” 
can be tricky. Try to get them as strong as the downstrokes without throwing off the time- 


i> 


} Forging the Funk 


ow let's combine these sixteenth attacks to create some basic one-bar rhythm patterns. 
Si We'll also move around the ninth chord shape to some other keys. 


Here’s a chord you can use instead of the ninth. Notice that it uses only the top four 
strings—this type of voicing is typical in funk because it makes the guitar easier to hear 
among the other instruments. 


Apply this new E7 shape to the following examples. Focus on the higher strings, and try to 
avoid hitting the lower strings with your strumming hand! 


PE 
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Scratch Or Float? 


A: times, you may want to sustain a chord while you're playing a rhythm pattern, in- 
stead of scratching. Although you may be tempted to stop your strumming hand in 
these instances, it's better to keep that hand moving in the usual sixteenth-note motion, 
"floating" over the strings as the chord sustains. 


E9 
= V NEIN ERE T 
e Gf Sasa 


E9 
n V myomy 
hir raer raal 


Here's another four-note chord shape, this time in the key of C, with the root on top. Use 
this shape to play the following example. Be sure to float your hand during the sustained 
notes. 


m y m m m V 
odi pei 
ot 
For this pattern, move the same chord shape down three frets to the key of A. 


xx 


Now try another pattern with this F7 shape. 


2314 


F7 


SS 


Up to this point, we’ve been scratching every sixteenth note; this helps keep our time 
even and our technique more consistent. However, this constant scratching sound isn’t al- 
ways desirable. With the next three rhythm patterns, keep your right hand moving in a 
normal down/up motion, but strike the strings only on the indicated rhythm—leaving si- 
lence between the attacks. 


, A9 
ll fr 
21333 
nm X V CO V V 
9 2222 = = 
A9 
Img 
m V TUN M m y 
o e - == = 


$ 9 fr 


-— 
== 


a OUR. CM RN 
es = 


Now that you can play in time without the muted scratch, you should be aware that an 
occasional scratch sound between attacks can add a cool percussive effect to your funk 
playing. You may want to go back and play the examples on this page again. From this 
point onward, experiment and let your ears tell you how much of the scratch sound is ap- 
propriate. 
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The Swing Thing 


U ntil now, all of our examples have had a "straight" feel. Let's begin playing some of 
the rhythms with a swing feel. 


The swing groove happens by slightly delaying the second and fourth sixteenth of each 
beat. The best way to understand this is to hear it first. Listen to the CD, and then try it 
yourself: Simply scratch muted sixteenths with a straight feel, then stop and try the swing 
groove. 


straight 


^ or l 


swing 
> — > -—. » > $ 5 


E9 

9: SSS SSeS SS ] 
E9 

© IIa SSeS ee l 


In funk, the swing feel can be used to varying degrees. You'll often see it notated like 
this: (9-1713). Check out the following three swing jams. Each is a two-bar rhythm 


pattern. 
D m- 
69 F9 b 
Ha of 1$] ay fr de "i fr 


PERSE 
} mi 
E9 F9 E9 
Í 6 fr fi el.) 7 f f 6fr 
"s E 
21333 21333 21333 


$1 OEE A eee eee 


N 


D m-i 
67 F9 
Kui 8 fr Ung" 
EEG 


Sfr Efe === =a Eez == = Sema E z 8 : = 


From this point on, some of the examples will have a swing feel and some will be straight. 
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~ Chords ‘R’ Us 


Bo moving into other funk techniques, let’s take a moment to embellish the chords 
we've already played. By moving one note of a chord shape, we can enhance our 
rhythm parts, making them more melodic. (Remember that any of these shapes can be 
moved around the neck into different keys.) 


The basic E9 shape is easily changed into an E13 chord. Use the following rhythm to 
practice alternating between these two shapes. 


6tr EE 


} $ £ Pakane a man an A= É = X sa X——X X—X* :] 


The other seventh chords we've used can also be modified by changing one note. These 
next embellishments are known as "sus4" (suspended fourth) or just “sus” chords. Play the 
following rhythms, alternating between these chord shapes. 


mm- 
E7 E7sus4 
Hras: ii Sir 
[3E 7 * 
HH HHH 
2314 2314 
$t Ss == 
bu] 
eT Ppap) 
AT A7sus4 
[ S fr Sfr 
an Hi 
I 
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All the chords we've learned so far belong to a family known as “dominant” chords (more 
about that later). Here are some more chord shapes from that family, with embellishments. 
These two-bar patterns all feature a dominant chord (seventh or ninth) in the first measure 
and a “sus4” embellishment in the second measure. 


$t ILE CEESEESS Eze 


D mb 
A E7 E7sus4 
AKIK UI k; Tfr 


13141 13141 


Feee eee 


I 9 fr 10 fr 


3214 3214 


= E EEE aa ce nde == ae | 
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e 
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e o E9 E9sus4 
e x x 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
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e 
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e 
e 
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6 
e 
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e 
e 
(J 
e 
e 
EI 
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; Slippery Slides 


he half-step (one-fret) slide is a common trick that will add a little spice to your 
rhythm parts. Be aware of the following: 


1. As you slide a chord, make sure the strings continue to ring. You don't want the notes 
of the chord to “die” as you slide. 
2. The slide should be in time—just as if you were strumming the chord. 


3. You may be tempted to stop your strumming hand as you slide, but keep “floating” 
those sixteenth notes. 


Begin by just sliding the basic E9 shape from one fret below—strum an E9 chord, and 
slide your left hand up one fret, sounding the E9 without actually striking the strings. Are 
all the strings ringing? 


( 7 = Slide) 


21333 21333 


Now add the sixteenth scratch (“float” over the strings with your right hand during the 
slide). 


E^9 E9 Eb9 E9 
$ $1 === = 


Add two more attacks... 


Ebo E9 Ebo E9 
= 4 mcm = SAE” WK se A - = - —— — 
e $ Ly = z = 


..and now, take one away. 


* 
* 
[Nw 
* 
| 
x 
xk 
Dk 


E>9 E9 Eb9 E9 


= ce = = 
ars 


o $t Ta Aan gi ERÁ 


o = io oa oe r 


E13 
Here’s a part with a slide and the thirteenth added. | $ 6 fr 
(Remember the thirteenth chord shape?) T 
dA 
| 
21334 


G7 
[IS 4$; G7 F*7 G7 
4 EE 
le “be D —6—)€—— < — 5 — e gu t 3 SD 
? Cf LE uua 
1324 
D9 
xx les c#9 D9 cto D9 
i = ee ee ee 
oh a= ee 
3214 


da=) 
G7 F7 G7 G13 
xX Xx Xx x 
HE 8fr 7 fe 5] 8 tr 9f 
* = 4 * 
2314 2314 2314 21334 
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The Harmonic Rest Stop 


s we build our funk technique, it seems like a good idea to pause and look at why 
we've been choosing these particular chords shapes and how they relate to each 
other on the fingerboard. 


In the land of funk, most songs come from one of two harmonic families: dominant and 


minor. So far, we've been using dominant chords. Let's begin there. 


Dominant Chords 


Dominant chords are built from a major triad (1, 3, 5) with a lowered 7th (7). Extending 
the chord will give you more possibilities (9, 11, 13). You can also “alter” the extensions 
by raising or lowering them where appropriate (P9, #9, #11, 13). 


All of the chords we've played are common funk shapes. They fit into a logical order 
when viewed next to the guitar’s fingerboard. These are known as chord “inversions.” 


9 —- 


BEE Ew 
z287 
e C —— Is 
I 7351 ood 
L———1—3—4 C 1 $ 
sani] BEKIK, 
Ol 
re) PELL 5 15°73 
> : oe is d 
x Ò E a 9 


9 
5711 


135795 
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Minor Chords 


Minor seventh chords are built from a minor triad (1, 3, and 5) with a lowered 7th (P7). 
Like the dominant family, you can also “extend” the minor chords (9, 11, 13); however, 
unlike dominant, it’s not appropriate to alter these extensions. 


Compare the following diagram to the previous one, and you'll notice the similarities of 
the minor chords to the dominant shapes. (In most cases, the only difference is the third of 
the chord.) Feel free to go back and practice any of the previous examples in this book 
with their “parallel” minor chord shapes. 


o ——7 


| 
e dran eee 
pi bras Smi7 
X. 

r) 
Oo «t 
Gmi7 L 
aT 15073 


Key of G 

= 

N 

tte! 

1 - 
do 
E 
o 


163795 
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Bes in the book we'll be playing some single-note funk parts, the notes of which are 
taken from scales relating to common funk harmony. The three scales most common 
to funk are minor pentatonic, blues, and Mixolydian. Although there are many ways to 
play each of these scales, for demonstration purposes, we'll limit our focus to two patterns 
each. 


If these scales are new to you, try experimenting with them over the progressions shown. 
Notice that, like the chord diagrams, the roots of the scale have been highlighted. Any of 
these scale patterns can be moved around the neck to different keys. 


Minor Pentatonic 


We start with this scale because it’s the most common. It has five notes rather than seven 
(typical of most scales) and is regularly used with dominant as well as minor chords. 


G minor pentatonic — 7] 


0666003 6566 [$t 
E 
[0956 KI 


(JEKI) oe! | ee 


Try running up and down either of the above patterns (in the positions shown) over this 
progression in G minor. Jam, experiment, and have fun! 


Gmi F Gmi F 


O YAA SC cae | 


Blues 


Like the minor pentatonic, the blues scale is also commonly used over dominant as well 
as minor chords. It is basically a minor pentatonic scale with one note added (P5). 


Coe G blues ae M1 


0060666035 [ [ $101 
t. $ n 1 1 
e| [eee $| [ee 
le 
G Bb Ç G Bb C 


o $4 FDA PA A PAD I APP PH 


Mixolydian 


This seven-note scale is directly related to dominant harmony. Unlike the other scales, its 
use is generally limited to dominant chords. 


‘ore G Mixolydian nece 


G7 
o dde a a an rri 


Please keep in mind that there are many other chord/scale options available to you! This 
is meant only as a general reference. Use this information as a place to start, and let your 
desire lead you deeper into the world of melody and harmony. 
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ere are a few examples of how to apply minor chord shapes to funk rhythm patterns. 
Notice that in each of the following examples, a mini-melody is created by adding a 
note or two to the basic chord shape. 


G'mi7 Ami? Ami9 
XX XX xx 


Don't let all the chord diagrams intimidate you; for the next two examples, you only need 
to move one finger for each new chord. 


Ln Ami7sus4 Ami7 Ami7sus4 Ami7 
[] 7 fr [ISTT] 7 t 7f 7f 
E A rH 
|| EH 
e i 1324 + 1322 y TV s 1322 
Jr EE x = = = z he fp EE. =| 


f 7 Amil3 Ami7 Amil3 
m 5 12 fr [ST$T] 12 ft m 12 fr 
[XE] Letty " ! 
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Here's a common minor chord progression, moving from the Imi chord (Ami) to the IVmi 
chord (Dmi). 


ERSTE 
o ppp ES 

Ami Dmi 

xx XX 
[* 10 fr. [TT3 10 fr 
| 


1314 3111 


ire Ai A A AA = 


This one’s way up high on the fretboard. Notice how much space is left at the end of the 
second measure. (Keep pumping that right hand!) 


Q Gmi Ami Gimi Ami Gmi Ami 
xXx xx xx Xx xx Xx 


Ht J3 fe 14 fr Sir (ets pof l4 fr 


Bu 


EZ 7—72— Er E i Os a = E 
dde = = = =] —— 
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Get Picky With It 


M^ times, the best part for a groove is a simple single-note line. These parts are 
generally short, repeating ideas that use very few notes. 


The first two examples below are muted parts. To get this sound, lightly rest the palm of 
your picking hand on the strings near the bridge. The pressure should be just enough to 
stop the sustain of the notes. To help you stay "in the pocket," keep your pick moving in 
sixteenths with the music. 


4 nciGmi 
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The next three grooves use a skank sound. This is the ultra-cool technique of isolating a 
single note while striking more than one string. This creates a big, percussive sound that 
really cuts through when the band is jamming. It can be difficult to execute (especially the 
upstrokes), so be patient. 


Left hand: The trick is to mute the adjacent strings while fretting the note you want 
to hear. 
Right hand: In general, scratch the note you want to hear along with one or two 


of the adjacent muted strings. 


It's the muted strings in tandem with the single note that give you the chunky, “skank” 
tone. This first exercise should get you moving in the right direction. 


} m- 
N.C.(E9) 


D 


oe E g— a —98— —— 7- | 
B = me | 


Here’s a challenging part with more than enough upstrokes to confuse the groove. Try to 
"push" the BP up just a little to give this jam a bluesy sound. 


wD 

= 
= 
$ 
ái 
s 

| 

| 

$ 
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Throw in’ Down 


No let's take what we've learned and create some real-life rhythm grooves. This first 
jam has two guitar parts (Guitar 1 is in the right channel, and Guitar 2 is in the left). 
The total length of the progression is eight bars: four on the E minor chords and four on 

the A dominant chords. Notice that the picking part (Gtr. 2) changes only one note as the 
chords change. 


dqm-15 
$ Emi7  Emil3 Emi7  Emil3 

i 7f Ir WT Tir I Tht t [] 7 fr 

Ht " rs $ fs | f * 
Gtr. 1 13124 13124 13124 13124 
aS I 

= mem — ER 
Gtr, 2 
X 


ERE 


HH H HE 


This two-bar groove also has two guitar parts. Guitar 1 basically stays on one chord, while 
Guitar 2 doubles the bass line. 


$ D D9susà D9 D9 D9 
Sait tr pef aam nta Tí 
ts z RE Hia HI "n 
Gtr. 1 HH Hi J) 
3214 3214 3214 3214 3214 


ET UE M L ki 
Gtr. 2 
Girres ae aaa = 
| = eS pk] 
—E———————Ó——Ó(ÓA————M— aaa arka J 
à 12-12-9——10 ARAN 10-|42-42-9 — —10 t 


This single-guitar part moves up the neck quickly using chord inversions. Check out the 
half-step movement (B7-C7) in the second measure—this is not a slide. 


c Q7susá | C7 CT BF 67 B7 .C7 


XX XX xx xx 


xx 
8f []10 tr. 10 fr 13 fr $]12 fr $]3fr $5] fe 13 fr 
$ HM HL 


$1 Z% E ff Te o n ZL ZEE * *- AO : i 
T z 
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Here you're alternating between a skank part in the first measure and chords in the sec- 
ond measure. 


D (ITT) =) 73 F7sus4 N F7 


SS aaa 


WPA 
do 
| 
=> 


Now you're doing the job of two guitarists! You're slidin’, you're skankin’, you're playin’ 
chord extensions—you’re a freakin’ funk machine! 


H 
21333 21333 21334 21333 21933 21333 rx x 
pe 
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The Funky Shuffle 


"e shuffle is a common groove in many styles of music, and it can be found in funk 
as well. Up to this point, all of our grooves have had four sixteenth notes per beat. 
The shuffle we'll be playing here, however, has three eighth notes per beat. In musical 
terms, this is often referred to as a ^12/8 groove" (4 beats x 3 eighth notes per beat). 


This feel can be played many ways. Here's one approach. Notice that the strumming 
pattern begins with an upstroke. Although this can feel strange at first, it works because 
the backbeats (beats 2 and 4) are downstrokes and will eventually give you a stronger 
sense of time. 


[] oft V n V n F 
ME -aee 


> 


For this example, continue the same strumming pattern, but sustain the first note and 
“float” your hand over the second eighth note. 


SS SS 


CUM 


9 
ex 
ory 
NI 
c 
vl 
| 
Fr 
| 
| 
eee 


Finally, this two-bar pattern is based on a classic '70s funk shuffle. (Don't stop strumming 
over the A^9 chord.) 


G9 Ab9 G9 
Vey Vmvmvynm væv V V 2 
e a ae Se 
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The End-of-the-Book, 
Just-for-Fun, 
Puttin'-It-All-Together, 
Party Jam! 


his final jam includes many of the techniques discussed in the book. There are five 
sections; each one is eight bars long. We'll take at look at each section separately 
and then put them all together at a little faster tempo. 


SECTION A: This first section is centered around the familiar E9 shape. The last chord 
jumps up the fretboard and may require some practice. 


-ih 
E» — B9 HP , E13 
[T +]. 6fr Str $ Bal 6 fr 6 fr 
ii & 
f 21333 "EIE "n 21333 21334 u 
Q dei — 4 04 p eU = 
x a — se 
,B9 „E9  _E9 „E9 
F 65 P str 6fr 9fr 
pr fee HE 
i LLLI E jan 
21333 21333 21333 3214 play 4 times 
a Ss = z4 a a NER m zi 
$ Pa ——— € == 


SECTION B: Now we move to the IV chord (A7). To create a melody on the top string, we 
base this section on three different inversions of the same chord. 


UIT Pipa E) 
AT G7 Gt7 AT 
H T$ 5 fe se STD sr Is 7f 
Ht ete tets ste 
E 1324 1324 — 1324 
EE RICE e—7 E Z = ma 
= , ——Á 
,809 ,Gt9 , ^9 
PIT] 10 fr $* 11 fr LL] 12 ff 
LEELL Ht tH 
21333 21333 21333 play 4 times 
$ = == ee E ae aoe ee ee ee ae |l 
= = m a E 


SECTION C: This is known as “the breakdown.” The band hits on the first beat, and the 
guitar plays a single-note part with only the drums behind it. This repeats three times and 
then once again with the chords “walking up” to the next section. 


o (ppp! 41» 
E9 N.C. play 3 times 
= i ie 7 
SS 
m" 
7- 
wii a - 4——1—39 9— 
CB 1 
E9 N.C E9 F9 F#9 
LM x x á 2E b- > ed > 
4 7 == = Rer 
E : ——— Ee | = 
7 7— -9— 
= 779-8 i - = i 3 1 
6 — 6 7 8 
SS aa Kal = — | 2 8 8—— —7] 


SECTION D: At this point, we've modulated into the key of G minor. This section might 

be called "the bridge." These chord shapes move around the neck, so take some time to 

get them under your fingers before playing with the CD. This is a four-bar pattern that re- 
peats once. The last chord leads you back into the next section. 


qm- 
Gmi? Gmi7 
$ 8 fr 10 fr 
GAK I sani i 
21333 13124 
A — re ecaa € E = x: = e 
Y z KM | ANAA <_< ANAN AAN b] f a Oa Oe Ol x NK 
$1 == = == 
C7 br Ee ^ | 
Hs v fe I 10 fr t [:] s 10 fr [:] H 9 fr 
H | * H Hd 
1211 Lun 1324 1324 
dr EFEEEEFRE-EEEIIIREFGE cbe x ] 
$7 == mE : — == = | 
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SECTION E: The last section brings us back to the key of E. The high voicing and six- 


teenth-note triplet give this part more intensity. Play this two-bar phrase four times with 
one final hit at the end. 


D m- 
oE F9 " 
$]9tr 


9 
10 fr HIS 
[et ret E 
3214 at 


3214 


z m nya v ny ee 
Ce x a SS Ex = E or = a 2: * EE = 


FYI: The sixteenth-note triplet can be an effective device for adding some flash to your 
playing. However, if overplayed, this little rhythmic trick can be annoying to your fellow 
bandmates, so use it sparingly! 


Qo PARTY JAM!—SECTIONS A, B, C, D, & E 


Now it's time to put all the pieces together. This is meant to be challenging—so, if at first 
you don't succeed... have fun! 
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